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TO CONFORM OR NOT TO CONFORM 


€€N ACCEPTING the medal of The Catholic Poetry Society,” Mr. 

A. M. Sullivan last month declared he did so “in the name of the 
vast chorus of bards who are attempting to make sense and music out of 
this impudent, but not wholly irreverent day in which we live.” He con- 
tinued his stirring declaration: “The voice of the poet competes with the 
magnifying glass of our time which enlarges the visual, auditory and the 
sensuous without necessarily enlarging our cultural or spiritual capacity. 
Mediocrity and conformity are the children of a false conception of democ- 
racy, and we attempt to make up in size, number and violence for what is 
lacking in depth of wisdom or intensity of feeling.” 


While thoroughly concurring with Mr. Sullivan’s statements and his 
poetic principles, some of which he later enunciated both directly and 
implicitly, we were struck with his word “conformity”—a word which is 
falling increasingly into disrepute. There has been no twisting of its mean- 
ing to denote its opposite but rather that the act of conforming is itself 
to be deplored. In certain quarters, it is being equated with regimentation 
which is quite a different thing since it involves a suppression of free will. 
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Yet as a matter of free choice one may conform to any number of things 
praise- or blame-worthily. The judgment of the act must depend both on 
why and to what one conforms. Certainly observance of state laws is ex- 
pected of all citizens and very few, even the arrant hedomist, would advo- 
cate disobedience of a// moral laws. Conformity in attire may not solely 
be attributed to sheep-like attitudes. The majority of males, we suspect, 
dress conventionally simply because it is too much trouble to do otherwise. 
And even among their own sex, the ladies who do not annually go in for 
the whims of coutouriers elicit a certain admiration. 

With a little reflection any thoughtful person must conclude that the 
act of conforming per se should win neither blanket endorsement nor 
wholesale condemnation. The poet, who blindly and indiscriminately ad- 
heres to tradition, is no more to be censured than he who opportunistically 
follows the latest poetic idiosyncracy. On the other hand, the poet calling 
his sixteen trimeters a sonnet is like the half-back who proposes to use a 
baseball. In all man’s activities there properly should be a neat balance 
of conformity and non-conformity. Yet paradoxically we find many critics 
of poetry who on one hand tirade against anything of the traditional but 
on the other are equally authoritative in declaring that poets should be 
ruled out of court who do not ape the latest fashion in poetic experimen- 
tation—a fashion which they exploit and seek to impose. One thus is 
adjured not to conform to this, but to that. And the “that” often advocated 
is in effect a surrender to the chaotic. Artists in all fields, who bring the 
chaos of an epoch into their work, are highly commended and we doubt 
that there can be a more abject conformity than is shown by those who 
subscribe to this dictum. Certainly when one follows a fashion in dress, 
observes the amenities of social usage, or practices the charities expected 
of cultured men, the act is not in the same category as another which de- 
mands involvement of serious intellectual subordination. But the willy-nilly 
surrender of thought itself to exterior dictates should be a matter of con- 
cern, indeed of alarm. And we maintain that more is needed than ukases 
of critics to justify the theory that the poet is under any obligation to 
reflect the spirit of his day. Because it does, so much present day publica- 
tion is evanescent. 

Mr. Sullivan very cogently concluded his address with a prescription 
which is at once one of conformity and non-conformity. He declared for 
“a poetic expression of dramatic depth and lyric expanse” and added: 
“There is always a need for the poet to give meaning to mystery, and 
understanding of the imponderables. But his function, most of all, is to 
convert chaos into order that will sustain the hopes of mankind and lift 
his heart beat to the faster pulse of faith in the future, and the life beyond.” 
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TO CHRISTOPHER, MY GRANDSON 


That ferryman, that saint 
Whose ancient Lycian fame 
Still flowers in your name, 
For all his strength grew faint 
Bearing his Infant Lord 
Across the swollen ford 

And sensing in that freight 
Our ransom’s fearful weight. 


But gentle grandson, you, 
A child of scarcely two, 
Here in my circling arm, 
By some intrinsic art 
Of innocence and charm, 
Have lifted from my heart 
Weights that had worn me down, 
Late trudging toward that Town 
Of Termless Light espied 
Beyond this riverside. 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


TELEPROMPTER (‘IDIOT BOARD’”’) 


The words are rolled across a tape—the time 

Is calculated to each second’s length. 

The sounds are monotoned—no need for rhyme, 
And, certainly, no place for reason’s strength. 


The critics mouth their fellow critics’ screeds-— 
Or former ones, echoes of eager trust. 

And skeletons, for those who abhor creeds, 
Ghost-write opinions in dogmatic dust. 


No lessons are required, no art, no verve, 

To pump a piano roll to mimic tones. 

The prompter’s lines fall with the fading nerve: 
Shadows not cast by sun; unmarrowed bones. 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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BLISSFUL INTERCHANGE 


A blissful interchange was this, and something of surprise, 
When Jesus, seated at the well, looked up into her eyes, 


And she looked down, that nameless one, unnamed through all the ages, 


Yet celebrated for all time within the Gospel pages; 

And while she gave the drink He asked, a little on her guard, 

She stood there, questioned and replied, and marveled at His word. 

Her thirsty spirit drank it in as earth drinks rain in spring. 

She could not wait to meet her friends and all the glad news bring. 

So when she left her water jar and hastened into town 

Her words were like a joyous fount of waters splashing down. 

But His disciples when they came and prayed Him, “Rabbi, eat,” 

Failed quite to comprehend why He refused the proffered meat. 

They did not know the gifts exchanged upon the fountain’s brink: 

She fed His hunger for men’s souls; He gave her life to drink. 
SISTER M, ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


LOBSTER SHIFT 


Nights and alone, glassed in, I split the highway 

Along the white and perforated line 

From my slick and shouting desk to the sleeping house, 
So sensient and mine, 

For an inky rendezvous with the wordless mouse, 
Bankrupt of days 


We meet in an unsung communal design. 


In a chamber above amid the sentinel books 

My children and wife have sought their secret selves 
And each has pillowed a mask upon his bed. 

I prop my city edition against the shelves 

Where the mouse carries his tombstone without dread 
While my back crooks. 

No matter the clock, the pulse strikes only twelves. 


Tomorrow, my mouse, I'll cock a trap for you, 
Convinced you are a sort of plague for me. 
We are each others’ traps, my brother and I, 
With cold committee and black society 
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We hunt each other down while ages cry 
A sad halloo 
To order time to mind eternity. 


The head lines black against the maple tiers 

Index Caesar as well as Eisenhower, 

Our infants babble out their legacies 

And lisp their lips to rattle their last hour. 
Although we stab at Malthus with great ease 

He gets back ears 

From a gentle Christ who scoffs at human powers. 


These are the certainties: a sleeping wife, 

Children who curl their lives up in your own, 

A home, a garden and a sweating game, 

A bower to be alone. 

“Teeth that gnaw flesh,” I said, “to find you fame, 

Destroy your life.” 

The mouse looked up and left me with a start. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


IN PRAISE OF PAIN 


Who praises pain? All creatures draw away 
From that strange touch, depriving but to bless. 
Men fear it as the darkness on their day, 
Barren as death to quench them and repress 
Their fragile joys. Will none today, tomorrow, 
Proclaim the phoenix-truth, staunchly confess 
How those who reach the other side of sorrow 
Find it a very sun for fruitfulness? 


Yet not of earth, that harvest, or not wholly, 
Being so dearly purchased of the dust: 

What clarity is theirs who still so slowly 
Achieve through depths of dark a peerless trust! 
For joy’s initiates wear no such smile 

As that which breasts with light a pilgrim mile. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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WHETHER TO AFFIRM 


Whether to take hold the spring’s surprising direction, 

Turning the corner, suddenly spilling flowers, 
A child with armfuls completely now out of hand, | 
Or to walk with one’s back turned across to the opposite street. 

(No one asked for the spring to come bumping around the corner.) 


Whether to pick up the frail unfractured petals 

Or to be the feet that deny their colorful helter-skelter 
There on the pavement so unaccustomed to blossoms. 

(No one ever heard of the flowering of concrete.) 


She stood there, the disconsolate child, with her world of bloom 
Flung from and around her, watching the passers-by. 
Only a child, only the spring again. 

JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 





A STONE WALL NEAR CONCORD 


Who cut these stones, 
heaped them fitting smooth side out? 


They were not cut but found 

split by the burgeoning acorn, thrust upward 

by the heaving frost with its crystal fingers, | 
scattered through New England pastures 

telling what is cannot not be in unordered insignificance. 


Heaping them fitted 

was quite another matter. The smooth 

side out implied a worked over simplicity they loved, 
the transcendentalists, and so they heaped 

the pasture stones thrust up and split 

in a chain stretched through Concord and about. 


It was a tricky business this selection 

of the proper stone, choosing the angular 
to force the square into position locking 
rock to rock and chinking. Discordant 
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edges ruled the inside, gaps and crevices were significant 
only when they showed. 


With smooth face out their wall 

ringed Concord and protected happy in their hand made 
snobbery. And when the stones were set in place finally, 

all of them, the wall was quaint and a reassurance 

to New England seeking rugged sincerity without the mortar 
of integrated system. 


And their wall still stands, 
or almost, 
lovely in its quasi-simplicity 
except where the frost has thrust it apart 
with crystal fingers because of the gaps and crevices 
on the inside where smoothness was not quite 
so significant. 
JOHN L’HEUREUX, S.J. 


GRINDER OF LENSES 


Ephemera can clutter up a brain, 

Calendar leaves obscure the keenest sight 
Until a scene beyond the window pane 

In blazing noon of sun resembles night. 

These truths and more the lenses’ grinder knew 
When polishing the facets through which he 
Could find a glimpse of God, a fleeting view 
But caught and framed against eternity. 


The moment’s fog still yields to what he saw, 
An incorruptible and certain guide 

Through vertigo of time to timeless law 

That never fails, that will not be denied, 
Not even when great cities flare to embers, 
Confusion ruling all, and none remembers. 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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THE BELATED BIRTHDAY 


The years, we find, are simpler after childhood. 

We know what rainbows are, when Christmas comes. 
We do not live, but read, what poems we know, 
And all the images we see have frames. 


All that is gone, I wish you back—to keep— 
Outwitting cynicism’s carnival. 

The birthday mood, pastel as Laurencin, 
May come again, the birthday eye prevail. 


Down streets of winter float erratic flakes 
Of music, and the girl with flaxen hair 
Blossoms as ghostly as remembered love 
Upon a scene abstract, alight, austere. 


What happens there is an affair of grace. 
The undramatic revelation stays 

Of something magic that we almost knew 
Of childhood, and of candlelight that dies, 


Saved by wry poets and the few they love 
Who know the exalted terrors that make us brave. 


BETTE RICHARD 


THE SEARCH 


The people come, the people go 
With pangs of hunger in their eyes 
Gnawing horizons far away. 

What is it that they seek to know 
Beyond the morning’s bright surmise? 
I bid them pause but none will stay 
Nor tell what drives him toward the goal 
Which lies across the rim of dark 
And none will give a reason why 
He hurries down the shadowed bow! 
Without a compass toward the spark 
That glows beyond the curve of sky. 




















The people go, the people come 
But no face ever drops the mask 
Over the tyrant, mad and blind 
Who scourges flesh till it is numb 
And no man hears me when I ask 
The shape of what he seeks to find 
In love or faith or gold. They walk 
Obsessed and nameless toward the grail 
And dumb and senseless to my word. 
Envious of the thing they stalk 
I rise and follow down the trail 
Asking myself what no man heard. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


PROPHECY 


The plain of Armageddon fears 

This restless surging to and fro— 

Lest starting at the sea called “Dead” 
Earth’s last encampments shall be spread 
Across the hills like snow. 


And Armageddon’s plain despairs 
That it was chosen as the place 

When one stood up to prophecy— 
Last host, last sword, last raging sky— 
It was named graveyard of the race. 


While ghostly armies ply their trade 
The heart lifts to the beaten drum— 
Let airborne legions take the plain 

And pile it high with luckless slain 

And other legions come! 


For Armageddon’s plain is steeled 
Against this final bid for power 
When riding on the crest of hates 
Man writes the finis to all states 
In a dark and bloody hour. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD, 
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Two Poems by Sister M. Albertina, C.D.P. 


PENTECOST RENEWED 


Now is the Pentecostal scene renewed 

In this red rambler, touched with fire from heaven! 
Now must I sally forth, be interviewed 

Perchance, by journalists unconscious even 

Of any wine save that which fills the glasses 

In restaurants that serve the “upper classes.” 

While Gentiles rage, and people think vain things, 
Though I be laughing stock of all the world 

Yet will I preach to beggars and to kings! 

I am not drunk with wine, but this dew-pearled 
Encrimsoned rose has set my soul ablaze, 

And driven me to speak its Maker's praise. 

“Are not all poet’s struck—?” Your laughter braving, 
Here is another poet struck, and raving! 

Yet wonders must be wrought and God’s word spread 
By one who sees such flames above his head! 


PRIESTHOOD 


No woman's hand may touch Thee more on earth, 
Sweet Infant, swaddled in the form of bread, 

But these strong, tender hands that drew Thee down 
From Heaven to altar, must in Mary’s stead 

Lift Thee and lay Thee in Thy narrow bed 

More lonely than the Crib that knew Thy birth, 
Farther from Heaven than Judean town. 

Mary no longer folds Thee to her heart 

To bear Thee to and from the Temple gate 

Or into Egypt, but this consecrate 

And virgin breast must take Thy mother’s part, 
Holding Thee clasped beneath a silken veil, 

Or lifted high the multitudes to bless. 

His is the only hand that may caress 

Thee here on earth; he tends Thee without fail: 
Thy priest, alone of all the world possessed 

Of Mary’s tenderness in a manly breast. 

















O MARTIRS SOUDED TO VIRGINITEE! 


I saw them with the soaring Cross, 
The splendid legions robed in white. 
They bore the world’s avenging Loss, 
A banner flinging streams of light, 
And they were singing as they trod 
Of cleanness going up to God. 





I saw Cecilia in the throng, 

A ring of red around her neck, 

But that was healed, and all her song 
Was gladness for the brutal wreck, 
Was joy for that triumphant flood 
That sealed her for the troops of Blood. 


I saw Brebeuf above the crowd, 

His skull a cleft and bloody crest, 

And he that never cried aloud 

Was singing more than all the rest, 

And glory lapped with blinding flame 
The skewered flesh, the bludgeoned frame. 


With tumult all the acclaiming host 
Circled the shining walls of Time. 

The tempest of the Holy Ghost 

Lifted their locks and stretched sublime 
The Eagle ensign bannering wide, 

The Christus whipped and crucified. 


The ramparts shuddered as they cried: 
“Our death shall have the final say! 
In tons of blood, in scorn we died, 
But ere the world shall pass away 
These walls shall burst and tumble out 
Beneath the bugles of our shout. 


“They mocked the Prince of Seraphim, 
They spread the Eagle like a rag. 

But still the world is under Him, 

His rood was hoisted for a flag, 
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Or for a sail whose billowy thrust 


Still moves the world through storms of lust.” 


Within the walls the world went on, 
Renewing what was done of old: 
Debaucheries of Babylon, 

The fornications bought and sold, 
While maudlins pitied and enticed 
The cleanness clinging fierce to Christ. 


And now and then the cries went up 
Or martirs carnaged in the street: 

“Fill high with blood the bloody cup! 
The ramparts shake before the feet 
That shine and circle Time’s defence 
With vengeance for our innocence!” 


I saw them with the lofted Cross, 
The legions dazzling under God: 
They bore the world’s indignant Loss, 
And they were singing as they trod 
Of maidens dashed with gouts of red, 
Of martirs snowed with maidenhead. 


I wished that I could mount to Christ 
The way those battered legions came. 
To be at last emparadised, 

And all the baths of shot or flame 
Behind me like an evil night, 

Before my feet the long delight! 


I saw Cecilia’s instant gaze, 

Brebeuf turned flashing from the cheers: 
“Our ranks were virgins all their days, 
Or came as such through scald of tears. 
The lifters of this huge acclaim 


Were martirs ere they marched through flame. 


“Our blood comes ghostly from the dust 
In wail of thankless martirdom: 
‘Bring down the brazen walls of lust! 














Thy clean celestial kindom come!’ 
If you would swell the sweet excess, 
Burn in the heats of cleanliness.” 


I saw them with the Burden dread, 

The trample and irradiant rout. 

I flung my heart beneath their tread 

And cried with their seraphic shout: 

“Bring down the walls! The world shall feel 
The vengeance of a virgin heel!” 


Then fiercer still their paean rung 
To feel amid the naked stride 

My glad oblation lightly flung, 
And hear another mouth that cried, 
Singing the Harlot’s overthrow 

And martirs rising robed in snow. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


IDENTITY 


Since space is no enigma to the mind 

Thought makes an instant orbit round the dark 
And man with closed eyes limns the burning mark, 
All visible to the seeing and the blind. 

The turned eyes in the socket look behind 

Night’s farthest walls and touch the highest spark 
On Wisdom’s tree beneath whose glowing bark 
Truth drops a clue and bids him seek and find. 


The arc and oval, the angle, cube and square 

Are nothing in the sudden flare of thought 

From which the time-wrapped intellect is wrought, 
A universe that’s neither here nor there, 

A world too large and small for hoop or snare, 
Whose raveled edge of being he has caught. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
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AUTUMN BOY 


The child has come too late, 

burnt flowers in the sunfields lie, 
tongues of fire break in the sky 

and the child will have to wait, 
learning alone like a prophet to cry. 
The yellow flowers broken tie 

a blackened stem around a stone. 
This boy below the pentecost of fall 
turns round, then round again, a wall 
of twilight leaks a yellow flame 
where no field ever rose 

except where the silent burial grows. 


RICHARD KELLY. 


FOUNTAINS 
I 


Water and flame, beginnings are always so 
fountaining fire and ocean and fire. 


Rime on leaves of musk and rime 
on gold anemone, fine dew pearling 
palm and orange and almond tree, 
the kiss of rain on roses white and yellow 
and everywhere in Galilee: 

beginnings 
whirling the burning water whirling. 


Before time was, when then was never 
and possibility remote as sorrow 

no sun’s grave yet cradled a tomorrow 
and days still long as now forever, 

the Word is, and will come. 


His voice kindles fire and rocks the wilderness, 
swaying the cedar and stripping the forest bare. 

















Out of a raging flood, the Lord makes a dwelling. 


Soft as the whisper of wind in the palms 
calm as the lamb in the shepherd’s arms 
warm as the summer’s sun, Love comes 
to the virgin of Nazareth. 


And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 


This flame in the light of afternoon 
dances the sun to shadow. A slip of a girl, 
a wand of willow bent beneath the will 

of the dove, burns suddenly bright— 

a fire that sweeps the fields of Galilee 

and her laughter the sound of living water. 


Fountaining fire and ocean and fire 
beginnings are always so, water and flame. 


IT 


At the word 

the Spirit spoke in you 

your voice of fire built crystal minarets, 
lancing the windows with dark tones 


Be it done unto me according to Thy word 


and flooding with fountains of eternal laughter 
David’s many storied tower. 


At that word 

the Spirit spoke in you 

your voice of fire sealed you forever 

within your crystal minaret 

and only your heart lanced seven times with dark tones. 


But fountains, jeweling with fragile laughter 

the many storied mysterious tower, 

spring from your word still and always and the sound 
shatters the stillness 

forever. 
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Ill 


Within the waters of this fountain 
within the fires of its emeralds 
and the lights of its diamonds 

and the waters of its pearls 

there is life everlasting. 


In the water there is life 
in the water there is truth 
in the water there is light 
through the water 

lies the way. 


Water and fire, beginnings are always so 
fountaining fire and ocean and fire. 


From the fountain flows the stream 
through Babylon to life, 

beyond the banks of Babylon 

with its sallows and its willows, 

to the life of the ocean 

at whose depths burns the Christ fire. 


But to drink of the fountain 
to plunge to its lights 
is for never. 


Yet rime on leaves of musk and rime 
on gold anemone, fine dew pearling 
palm and orange and almond tree, 
the kiss of rain on roses white and yellow 
and everywhere eternally: 

beginnings 
whirling the burning water whirling. 


IV 


You are not bread and sunrise, you are ocean 
sweeping around me with your merciless fiat 
blinding me when I plunge to your deeper lights. 
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If I were certain of some tomorrow and not nothing 
I would lunge deeper driving hard down with flickering feet 
and shatter your lights with the kiss of my mouth 


or have done with you and write my sworn never 
on your implacable surface. 


If I were certain of some tomorrow I could wait 
and watch in safety your mortal fascinations 
treading in patience my thirty-three summers, 
and think waiting enough. 


If I were certain of some tomorrow: but who 

is certain of tomorrow, now, when you crush 

my breath to tiny finite bubbles 

and dazzle me with vision of always deeper lights. 


Who can measure out time to borrow now 
when you fold me in your depths sweeter than love’s body: 


I know your ruthless fiat and I plunge. 


Vv 


Within the waters of this ocean 
within the fires of its emeralds 

and the lights of its diamonds 

and the waters of its pearls 

beyond the silent curve of expectation 
blooms the ultimate rose, 


in a crystal minaret with seven lancings 
blooms the ultimate rose. 


And reaching to pluck it, I find it fire. 


Fountaining fire and ocean and fire 
beginnings are always so, water and flame. 


JOHN L’HEUREUX, S.J. 
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PRAYER AND POETRY 


By WILuiAM B. HILL, S.J. 


EOPLE worthy of a respectful hearing have said, with vigor and clarity, 
that the poetic experience is not the same thing as prayer; in general, 
Christians who have given thought to the matter will agree. So will many 
outside the Judaeo-Christian tradition, there being but few even in this day 
of tentative theologies who will maintain that the aesthetic experience is 
man’s only insight into reality, his only communication with the principle 
of harmony that underlies the diversity of ordinary experience. Because 
Abbé Bremond wrote a book called Prayer and Poetry he has been accused 
—by someone who obviously did not read the book—of confusing two 
different operations; as a matter of fact he did not. And other Catholic 
critics such as the Maritains and Father Merton have carefully avoided 
asserting any identity—though, like Bremond, they have stressed the simi- 
larities—between these two human activities. 

Lack of precision must inevitably occur in any discussion wherein pre- 
cise and commonly accepted definitions simply are not at hand; but the 
principal difficulty with some Catholic lucubrations on prayer and poetry 
is not that they are obscure or that they fail to make proper distinctions 
but that their limitations are not immediately obvious. It becomes clear 
only on reflection that attention has been focused narrowly on mystical 
prayer and on one certain attitude toward poetic inspiration, an attitude 
which is romantic in origin. Hence arises a peculiar emphasis on the 
similarity of the aesthetic to the mystical experience. 

To explore the whole matter of the relations between prayer and poetry 
would be a tremendous task with innumerable ramifications. But some 
brief animadversions should be made to a number of points worthy of 
extensive consideration: first, that the difference between even the most 
inspired poetry and the higher forms of prayer deserve as much notice as 
the similarities; then that there are illuminating but neglected similarities 
between more ordinary forms of prayer and poetry, between devout medi- 
tation, for instance, and formal poetry that does not embody the type of 
inspiration sometimes demanded by romantic critics; and finally, that here 
is a normal human relation between the secondary poetic experience, gained 
through the reading of poetry, and the spiritual life of the reader.* 

One word of caution must be uttered at this point. The higher forms 
of prayer are intellectual, they move away from all that is material. The 


* Father Merton has developed this point briefly in No Man Is an Island. 
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fact remains, however, that in both poetry and prayer the finite, the con- 
crete, matter itself, all play an important, an essential part. The mystic 
may rise to a prayer of pure intellectual vision, but he reaches it after 
utilizing the concrete manifestations of God’s perfections; and he never 
could, would never want to, lose sight of Christ’s finite humanity. It is 
through the finite that mystic and poet come to their visions and nothing 
that is said here should be taken as a disparagement of the magnificent, 
limited, tangible world in which mortal man sees God. 


Both Raissa Maritain (in The Situation of Poetry) and Father Merton 
tend to think of poetic contemplation as being essentially the same act as 
prayer but diverging from it at the point of surrender of the self to God. 
Neither would deny that the mystic is not necessarily a poet; but given the 
instance of the person who is actually a poet and who has great gifts of 
grace, both critics see him as moving rectilinearly toward God and then 
making a final choice—either stopping where self-consciousness is most 
acute and the ego most ready to delight articulately in vision, or else going 
on to the loss, through union with God infinite, of self-consciousness and 
self-expression. At a certain point, they say, the soul must surrender either 
the mystic or the aesthetic experience; it cannot have both. This analysis 
comes from two experts, but it does seem to confuse two radically different 
acts; it introduces a quantitative element into simple activities and distin- 
guishes one from the other only by the accident of extent and not by 
essential qualities. If these acts are the same in some souls, why not in all? 
And then how does Shelley's inspiration differ from the prayer of Saint 
Teresa except by the varied extent of the surrender made? 


As both of these critic-poets do admit, however, prayer and poetry are 
essentially and not just accidentally different; the poet may sometimes 
have great gifts of prayer and the mystic may sometimes write poetry, but 
the subject is always acutely conscious of the difference between the states 
of soul involved. The gift of poetic inspiration is aimed at expression, if 
not explicitly at communication; mystical union does not exactly defy 
external expression, it rather prescinds from it disdainfully. Poetic inspira- 
tion is a natural gift; mystical union is a supernatural one, given to those 
who have been devout and constant in the contemplation of God’s material 
creation, but dependent on no particular natural gift. The poet is sharply 
aware of himself as the beholder of a vision; the soul of the mystic is lost 
in the Object. The poet is aware of a simple unity underlying diversity, 
but diversity, the concrete and material, is his medium for experiencing 
and expressing unity; the mystic finds unity divested of the complex mate- 
rial trappings of diversity. 
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The inarticulateness of some mystics is one of the best illustrations of 
the non-poetic nature of prayer. Both Raissa and Jacques Maritain have 
pointed out that the mystic as mystic is never self-expressive. That some 
mystics are poets is the result of the combination of a supernatural with a 
natural gift. And that some mystics are not poetic is evident from the 
ordinariness, the very banality, of their self-expression. The life of prayer 
frequently moves away from matter to the ever greater simplicity of intel- 
lectual vision; and the simple truth is simply expressed. “God loves man” 
is a trite saying, but for a mystic—the curé of Ars, for example—it may be 
an adequate expression of a tremendous insight. The only way to the 
mystic’s vision is the way he himself has gone; he cannot offer an objective 
correlative through which his vision will come to life for someone else. 
In fact, there is danger that a man given over to prayer may become in- 
effective in self-expression because the deeper he goes into the simple 
profundity of truth the harder he finds it to lead others by words to the 
same point. If natural creativeness is not one of his gifts he sees only 
artificiality in all his efforts to clothe his great vision in matter, and yet he 
recognizes that the finite, the material, is his one natural means of com- 
municating with others. 


Allowing for all the differences between the poetic experience and the 
mystic one, we can still find plenty of similarities, some of which have not 
been stressed sufficiently in discussions of this subject. Though it is the 
limited, the concrete instance that terminates the poetic experience, though 
the limited and concrete give it its peculiar value, poetry worthy of the 
name always implies something beyond the specific details of the experience 
it embodies. It does see into the heart of things, into the unity behind the 
world’s diversity, and it reaches out, therefore, toward the Infinite. There 
is at least this similarity between poet and mystic that each has an intuition 
of truth that fills a personal need, corresponds to a personal gift, and 
reaches into the depths that underlie but are normally unperceived in expe- 
rience. So much is obviously true of indubitable poetic inspiration and 
bona fide mystical prayer. 


It is time, however, for someone to remark that there is much prayer 
that is not mystical and much poetry not born of rapture, and between the 
two there are some interesting correspondences. Speculation about the rela- 
tion of the rarest art to the highest prayer may seem to many people the 
only sort of thought worthy of the philosopher or critic. It is, no doubt, a 
sign of the middlebrow to show interest in the lower forms of contem- 
plation or meditation. Such interest may even seem a condonation of 
mediocrity since it indicates some respect for a spiritual state that is often 
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considered a mere way station to be passed quickly on the road to infused 
contemplation. On the other hand, theorists are being unrealistic in ignor- 
ing the fact that men’s souls have long and constantly been engaged in 
the meritorious labors of meditation and in the laudable production and 
enjoyment of poetry that seems to lack inspiration of the kind often postu- 
lated in our post-romantic age. 


It is rather generally admitted that the prayer of union is a gift and 
that man may not attain to it by his own efforts; there is some difference 
inter doctores as to whether this prayer is something to which all men are 
called. In any event, many good and intelligent people spend much of 
their lives in the formalized prayer which depends largely on personal 
effort; and where mystical union does occur it is normally preceded by 
faithful adherence to formal prayer. Whether or not formal prayer should 
be considered as a legitimate terminus in the spiritual life it is certainly a 
fit object of attention; in it the mind, aided by grace, makes some explora- 
tion into God. Similarly, formalized poetry, where inspiration seems ac- 
tually to be forced into being by adherence to a fixed mode of expression 
and by exploitation of a rudimentary sort of vision, is capable of leading 
men far into the depths of reality. On this level there arises again the 
question of similarity between prayer and poetry; there are some simi- 
larities, arising from the use of a method, sometimes of a method which, as 
Louis Martz has shown in detail, is capable of use for either poetry or 
prayer. Since the lower forms of prayer are marked by considerable self- 
consciousness they may seem capable of expression in poetry; but again at 
this level the experiences are different and any attempt at combining the 
two must introduce into prayer an element of subjectivity. Real prayer 
always aims at the annihilation of all regard for self and so it must negate 
also that particular type of self-perpetuation which results from the vivid 
externalization of experience. Moreover, poetry is reflective, prayer always 
moves toward simplicity. 


The real fusion of elements of poetry and prayer is to be found in the 
secondary subject, the reader. And it should be remarked here that romanti- 
cism, for all its faults, may claim the merit of having helped toward that 
fusion. It has centered attention on the individual poem as an individual 
and important experience, an utterance deserving, mutatis mutandis, atten- 
tion similar to that accorded to prophecy. By exalting the nature of poetic 
inspiration romantic criticism has given dignity to the individual work. 
Reading poetry is now commonly recognized as a form of contemplation, 
a method of seeing into reality; the concept of the poet as vates is back in 
style. In itself the poet’s insight is of absolute value to the human soul— 
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the soul, being perfectible by the finite, can grow indefinitely through 
poetry. 

The reader must, if he reads intelligently, receive the whole experience 
of the poet, with all its implications; if the poet has been even dimly 
aware of the unity behind the multiplicity of experience and has presented 
it however implicitly the sensitive reader will accept what is offered. 
Whether or not he completes the inchoate illation—namely, that this 
particular percept is a reflection of God—he will be in touch with God's 
reality and the connotations for his soui are almost limitless. The experi- 
ences contained in poetry are like the experiences of life itself, not only 
legitimate to man, but yseful for him and mandatory for his growth. 
There is only one limitation: all experience must be sought, accepted, or 
rejected in accordance with the ultimate perfection of the individual. 
Contact with the finite is the ordinary source of human growth and so the 
intense awareness of the finite given by poetry is highly desirable; even 
though this awareness may eventually be lost through direct contact with 
the Infinite, it will have served its purpose of perfecting the human soul. 

Prayerfulness is not the obvious and immediate result of reading poetry 
and indeed the mechanical illation by which all things are explicitly and 
prosaically referred to God may impede the proper use of poetry or of any 
art. Eventually the integrated soul uses all experience toward an ever 
greater awareness of God infinite—but it uses it in accordance with the 
normal laws of the human condition. It is the function of art, and there- 
fore the function of poetry within its own range, to bring the soul to an 
assimilation of reality. Each poem is unique and offers to the soul a par- 
ticular perfection not to be obtained through any other source. True, the 
soul that is completely absorbed in aesthetic experiences will be warped 
in its development. Due consideration must be had for an honest hierarchy 
of values. Then through reading the soul will be able to assimilate, at least 
intentionally, God’s created splendors; it will be able to reach an aware- 
ness of God through the consciousness of subjective modifications which 
are in some way reflections of Him. Perfecting the soul through human 
means provides an apt disposition for direct communication with Him. 


A NOTE 


Repeatedly subscribers to any and all magazines are urged to forward 
notification of any change of address as promptly as possibly, giving both 
the new and old (old because subscription lists are generally filled in 
geographical order). This is more important today than ever since new 
postal charges for non-delivery mail’s return have been advanced. 
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Book Reviews 


CONFUSED THEOLOGY 


J. B., A Play in Verse, by Archibald MacLeish. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $3.50. 

J. B—a modern version of the story of Job by one of America’s best- 
known poets—has already been widely discussed. It will continue to pro- 
voke attention for some time to come. As a verse drama it possesses some 
intrinsic merit. It is ingenious, moving, and occasionally eloquent in its 
expression of contempt. As a philosophical-religious statement of the 
problem of evil, J. B. reveals, with an American accent, the existentialist 
mood of disgust, ennui and anti-rationalism that has been set by Camus, 
Sartre and Beckett. Of more than minor interest, too, is an attempt to 
interpret the story of Job, not in terms of Christian belief in revealed 
mystery, but in terms of mythic parallels. 

For many readers the meaning of the play may be clear. Certainly the 
blurb writer has no doubts about the theme of the play. He feels that 
MacLeish has found the justification of injustice in the universe. Not in 
blind acceptance of God's will, not in blind acceptance of the Universe 
as a meaningless event, but in man’s love for God—in spite of everything, 
even of injustice. That theme is clearly stated in the final scene of the play. 
But what is clearly stated as the resolution of the action in the play does 
not explain the complications that precede it. It may well be true here 
that MacLeish, like many writers before him, has imposed on his plot a 
solution that derives from his own sensibility rather than from the problems 
he has set forth throughout the play. Some may wonder, as I do, whether 
the poet knows clearly just what questions he means to raise and, among 
those questions, which one is the main one. For the play tolerates many 
ambiguities, many of them of the poet’s own making. 

One main ambiguity is that the story of J. B. is a play within a play, 
and the latter play itself exists within the framework of the biblical story. 
In the Prologue we are introduced to two broken-down actors, Mr. Zuss, 
described as a “large, florid, deep-voiced, dignified, imposing man” who 
sells balloons in the circus tent where the whole action takes place, and 
Nickles, the gaunt, sardonic seller of pop-corn. Meeting on the platform 
on which “the play” is to be performed, they speculate on their defeated 
hopes and contrast their own professional skill as actors with the ineptitude 
of the real actors who own the show. Zuss dons the God-mask, and 
Nickles the Satan-mask. They debate the theme of the Job story, Mr. Zuss 
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defending the reality of a good God in an orderly world, Nickles attacking 
the very possibility of a God in an unjust world. 

It is, on the whole, a powerful scene dramatizing, in witty language, 
the eternal debate between faith and unbelief. One may even suggest that 
it is too powerful, since it focuses attention on the two broken-down actors 
as persuasively accurate symbols of segments of modern society. Hence, 
when the scene shifts to J. B. and his wife Sarah and his five blond sons 
and daughters, we see them not as they are allowed to be in themselves, 
but as they are already established, however indirectly, by the contrasted 
attitudes of Mr. Zuss (Zeus?) and Nickles (the crass materialist? ). 

In the scenes depicting J. B.’s prosperity the lines seem to be parodies 
or echoes of the debate staged earlier in the Prologue. Whether he in- 
tended it or not, Mr. MacLeish makes J. B. sound like a shallow optimist, 
more representative of the New England banker industrialist who equates 
success with virtue and virtue with success than of the wise and virtuous 
man so vividly portrayed in The Book of Job. Similarly, Sarah’s arguments 
against J. B.'s acceptance of God’s law are increasingly strenuous but not 
increasingly relevant. They are too increasingly banal, especially in com- 
parison with the Satanic fury of Nickles’s remarks in the Prologue and in 
the succeeding scenes that alternate, more or less regularly, with the scenes 
depicting J. B.’s tragic loss of his children, his fortune, his health, and 
finally, the companionship of Sarah. 

But just as the J. B. story is partly suffocated by the enveloping atmos- 
phere of the Zuss-Nickles story, so that story in turn is enveloped in the 
biblical story. From time to time the voice of God Himself, speaking off- 
stage, interrupts the dialogues of Zuss and Nickles to utter familiar biblical 
phrases. Readers and hearers are thus reminded that the play is presented 
on three levels simultaneously: the literal level of J. B.’s story; the alle- 
gorical level of the Zuss-Nickles story that emphasizes the relevance of the 
literal story to contemporary life; and, if Mr. MacLeish will permit me; the 
anagogical level that interprets the story in terms of spiritual values. 

No one, particularly Christian readers, will object to a play that is 
written on several levels. Rather we applaud such an attempt to encompass 
many meanings. But Mr. MacLeish has succeeded here only in confusing 
the various meanings. The Zuss-Nickles story interferes with the J. B. 
story. Moreover, the biblical revelation, introduced by the voice of God, 
by inviting us to recall the traditional meaning of The Book of Job, 
prompts us at the same time to compare that meaning with the pallid 
humanism and barely disguised romanticism that underlies the play’s reso- 
lution. Job forgives God in spite of His injustice! This absurd unraveling 
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of the mystery of Providence sticks in the throat. Mr. MacLeish’s mistaken 
attempt to accommodate the theme of the biblical story to his own human- 
istic and romantic assumptions is a serious distortion. Shades of Byron’s 
Cain! 

I am suggesting that the basic flaw in J. B. is a technical one—an inept 
handling of point of view. I am suggesting, too, that beneath this technical 
flaw, and closely related to it, is a confused theology. Readers familiar 
with the biblical text will note particularly the difference between Satan’s 
role in J. B. and his role in The Book of Job. In J. B. Satan is a myth 
symbolized by Nickles. In The Book of Job he is a real person who, with 
God’s permission, tries Job’s fidelity. In J. B. Satan’s role is transferred to a 
shadowy God who may or may not actually exist. In The Book of Job the 
distinction between God’s action, always good, and the permitted actions 
of Satan, always under the Omnipotent control, is never forgotten. Mr. 
MacLeish conveys little awareness, certainly no sustained sense, of that 
distinction. Rather he blurs it, so that the concept of God becomes a hope- 
lessly confused melange of attitudes reflected by Mr. Zuss, Nickles, J. B. 
and Sarah. The confusion among the points of view from which the story 
is told is paralleled by a confusion of attitudes on God, man and the role 
of evil and suffering. 

There is a similar confusion in the style of J.B. Nickles, the most suc- 
cessfully realized character, speaks as if he were spitting, with a deranged 
accuracy that befits his Satanic character. Mr. Zuss’s rhetoric matches his 
desire to resolve contradictions in its proper subordinations and rotund 
balances. But the speech of the other characters, J.B.’s particularly, moves 
from formal to colloquial to vulgar levels of rhythm and diction with 
inexplicable inconsistency. Hence the alternation of vulgar realism (bas- 
tards—blood-spattered guts) and mandarin formality (“Blond in all that 
blood that daughter”), of colloquial speech patterns and regular strophes, 
betray calculated shock and cacophony rather than concordia discors. 





It is well known that Mr. MacLeish believes that poetry should reflect 
the particular anxieties of its time and that it should reflect them accurately. 
According to his own standards the objections to his confused points of 
view might seem totally irrelevant. Our times are confused times—the 
reply might run—in which the more representative men do not have clear, 
much less orthodox views, on God, man and the problem of evil. To 
present man’s predicament fairly I must present his contemporary confu- 
sion. To condemn as humanist vagueness or romantic immaturity the 
contemporary view that there is no justice, but only human love and that 
that love of man for man is all the light that there is now (as Sarah says 
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on the last page) is to help dim contemporary man’s only surviving hope. 

There is no point in ridiculing such a reply. Neither will it do good 
to point out how the poets have been stressing this theme—‘let us be 
true love to each other”—ever since the Romantic Movement. That Mr. 
MacLeish has preferred a stale answer to an old problem does not banish 
the problem. Indeed the very staleness of the answer is part of the pathos 
of his poetry. But pity can be ignoble when it connives at human igno- 
rance. And the most dangerous of all ignorance is the falsity that Mr. 
MacLeish appears to set forth in J. B—that God does not love, but merely 
is, and that man, his creature, must forgive Him. If this view is the essen- 
tial meaning of the play—and I am afraid it is—one can only weep at 
the waste of so much talent—FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


TEACHER AND SATIRIST 


The Word Is Love, by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 


The author of Initiate the Heart has garnered thirty-three of her poems 
published since the appearance of that volume; one-third of these are from 
SPIRIT. Those who have read her work here or in the Society’s anthol- 
ogies are aware of the worth and warmth of her affirmations, the striking 
skill of her settings, the precise limits and the ranging limitlessness of 
her attracted eye. 

Three concerns of hers speak out strongly to the reader. First, Sister 
Maura is a teacher: her love of the meaning on the printed page and of 
the mind opening to accept enjoyment sparkle like the meadow of fresh 
flowers on the surcoat of Chaucer’s young squire. Here are the mystic 
detail many a poet knows—“the dictum of Augustine”; Lycidas “glossed 
with beauty”; the always-new, ever-open book of “Hamlet’s inconclusive 
pain, Falstaff’s roar, Desdemona’s tears”; the “showers of spark” in Edward 
Taylor’s testament; the professor of medieval balladry wording his com- 
ments “like an unselfconscious lover.” 

Her second line of vision latitudes the simple sight, sound, sense. She 
passes with ease from kitchen table to “locked hexagonal stars”; after the 
glimpse of a dog shaking sea water after a swim she smiles in chapel with 
the psalm, “dragon and deep praise the Lord”; an empty wastebasket is 
brightly clothed by “half a yard of the bolt of winter sun”; discipline is 
“tied carefully, like an apron.” Similarly, man takes shape in the familiar 
and the shining phrase: Taylor’s matchlock and bed, along with his “secret 
and ciphered hope”; the naval trainee in the drillyard becomes Ahab who 
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“claws the morning light for sign of the white whale”; the awkward class 
in elementary surveying who, however, “carry the bright landscape 
casually.” 

The third bell in this carillon is satire. It is pointless (and impolitic) 
to grade Sister Maura in relation to present poets, or even to graph her 
place among her singing sisters. But at least it is quite safe to say that 
few, if any, can sculpt such successful satire. “Full Page Advertisement,” 
“Data for Accreditation,” and “Operation Return” first magnetized me in 
SPIRIT. It is difficult to escape the echoing rasp of Vice “paring his nails” 
on the marging of a Madison Avenue blurb; of the loud band at the station 
and the too prompt dismissal of “the willow leg” of the paraplegic vet- 
eran; of the empty mind by the swimming pool, armored against ultra- 
education by suntan cream. The same scalpel shows the open sore in 
“Piece for a Museum”: one shudders again at each girl who, “confirmed 
(in the genteel church of art) with current mot juste and dressed in Sunday 
advertisements” with “eyes half closed, makes genuflection to an artifact.” 

It is unnecessary to finger the obvious: her spiritual reports are also 
fresh and strong; she does not repeat what “mob whispers to mob.” “The 
Secret,” “Testament,” and “Polyphony Conventual” once had their say in 
these pages; joining them, “hammered sound staccato on the headwine of ‘ 
the morning,” “baffling the frost,” announcing with “timeless tongue” are 
more than the count on fingers. Her own words, which certainly are folded 
and starched in the wimple of her meters, are “savored and sanctuaried.” 

—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 





APOSTROPHES FOR THE MONTHS 


Sonnets on the Virgin Mary, by Herbert A. Kenny. Great Barrington, 
Mass.: Advance Publishing Co. $1.50. 

This group of twelve apostrophes to the Blessed Virgin Mary, one 
for each month of the year, appeared originally four years ago in SPIRIT. 
With a thirteenth poem added by way of preface and dedication, the group 
is here presented afresh—this time in book form, paper-bound. Each of 
the poems is sonnet-like in linear quantity and rhyme-arrangement, though 
not strictly so by those rigid canons which call for carefully wrought 
counterpoint and interplay between exposition as set up in the octave and 
the denouemont as proper to the sestet. Mr. Kenny is not the type of poet 
to allow precisions of structure or niceties of modulation to straight-lace 
the forthright exercise of his free-swinging and thoroughly masculine style. 
This is by no means to say that he is careless of rhyme or measure. On the 
whole, his lines scan well and the rhymes click effectively. 
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As readers know who have followed Mr. Kenny’s contribution to this 
magazine, his lyric reactions—whether at the moment he is viewing some 
purely temporal aspect of life or finds himself seized with some other 
aspect of it that reaches above and beyond the temporal—are instinctively 
buoyant, affirmative, honest and clear-ringing. These qualities vibrate 
impressively throughout this suite of songs and invitations, written as a 
Marian Year tribute. It is refreshing to find, in Our Lady’s honor, a 
sequence so free from surface piety and borrowed imagery. Mr. Kenny's 
approach may vary from admiration to reverence, from awe to entreaty, 
but always he manages to find the fitting syllable or phrase—impetuous 
or stammering as it sometimes may be—to project the experience in terms 
of strength and conviction——CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor—With interest, I have read and enjoyed the dramatic poem, 
“The Agon of Job,” by Father Toelle, which appeared in the July issue 
of SPIRIT. 


Surely, this dramatic lyric comes at an opportune moment when there 
are several inquiring individuals populating our present-day, confused and 
troubled world. With the reading of each line, the poem grows in depth 
and delight, and with each passage of the named speakers, it intensifies 
its strength and power with spiritual conviction, of which our warring 
world of today is sorely in need. In the language of the millions of lay- 
men, Father Toelle 2dmonishes them, as his readers, that they ought to 
perform the first necessary step toward discovering the primary source of 
all trouble, and that is the act of examination of one’s conscience. No 
doubt, upon having made such an act of examination of conscience, these 
troubled Thomases would learn (as in the words of Hamlet, paraphrased), 
that it were their own conscience that had made them cowards, first, to 
themselves, and secondly, to their God and neighbors. 


Reading such a dramatic poem was a memorable and delightful expe- 
rience, and it recalled to mind the Society’s definition given to poetry, 
namely, that “Poetry was a vision of reality, communicated in tense, disci- 
plined language, that would delight and elevate the mind of a reader.”— 
Marie F. Petrocelli. 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I was delighted to see “The Agon of Job” by Gervase 
Toelle in the July issue of SPIRIT. I had been wondering where I could 
obtain a copy of it—DMary Ross. 


Cleveland, O. 

To the Editor—One of my New York friends wrote so glowingly of the 
dramatic reading of “The Agon of Job”, that I wrote her if she could locate 
a copy for me. She sent me your July issue, and I now enclose my check 
for which please send me ten copies. They are for my junior college class 
in English. I think also that one of my associates might be interested in 
presenting a reading by his group and have loaned him my one copy.— 
Dexter Holgan. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 
The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
nings in September, 1957, of a series of important critical discussions on 


poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. These have been 


September: The Poetry of Kathleen Raine, by Joseph P. Clancy 


November: The Poetry of David Jones, by Barry Ulanov 


January: The Modern Approach to Poetry, by John Boyd, S.J. 


March: The Poetry of Thomas Merton, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


May: Music and Meaning in Poetry, by M. Whitcomb Hess 


July: The Poetry of Roy Campbell, by Thomas P. McDonnell 


September: The Untimely Generation, by Barry Ulanov 


In This Issue: Poetry and Prayer, by William Hill, S.J. 


The series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 





